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4rish History Taboo. 
‘le demand recently acceded to by the Dublin Corporation 
for the establishment of a censorship over films to be 
exhibited in the picture houses of the city, was evidently made 
in ignorance of a censor already in real but bashful existence. 
It is only two weeks since this personage evinced any interest _ 
jn his work, or indeed gave any token of his presence. His 
sudden and unexpected activity was occasioned by the exhibi- 
tion in the Rotunda of the “Ireland a Nation” film. _ This 
picture—free from all that objectionable pruriency which 


viet 
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latterly had become the stock-in-trade of certain Dublin 


cinema houses—was of an _ histori 

; ical. nature. Its 
cape nS some of the leading events of Irish fsicioee 
during the past century.. Not very inappropriate, one 


might think, to an Irish audience! ‘Th ibi 
i ( ence | e exhibitors of th 
or lleva if not the benediction, at least the bat ace 
of the military authorities for its display. For two days the 
phe was screened without hindrance, but on the third the 
a wine EW daioay censor asserted himself, suppressed the film 
is veto upon its exhibition in an 
y part of Ireland. 
aaa the public good is doubtless joni Uae 
i a isplay in this instance was somewhat belated and not 
> ag e capricious. For several months imported films of a 
Pelagia ae at type diseracsd some of the Dublin 
-_ These scandalous productions ited 
severest denunciation of eve ae he 
ryone who possessed the | 
respect for the laws of decenc i eee acre 
spect, 1 i y- But while other r 
raised in protest against this sham i ude 
a t eless flaunting of indece 
as nul aey censor and, in fact, the whole Bnglish es iieay b 
hea ie ae ae ph vig of apathy vanished when a 
I l ouse the interest of the Irish i 
“oat wget i hiyeal ria bags The Hailes ae pies 
' reland was plainly shown th 
towards her history lay i iting t uae 
towards tory lay in forgetting it. If thi 
principle of nationality ”’ for which the Allies are veda Mag 


small nations surely a i ir disi 
ieaeons y are not blessed in their disinterested 


So Sint Prigisd. 
a [Feast, ust February. ] 
ary of the Gael! in humble pleadi 
ee ears thee, all honetalie eis: 
us in the strife, our footst ing. 
PE all the world’s eaves ae oe 
ight that gave our land a wondrous bri 
ht 
nae lead the world heavenwards with Heyl 
essed light! unchanging in thy whiteness 
Guide straight our steps to-day! : 
ae clouds of unbelief are gathering o’er us 
a nd scoffing voices scorn God’s holy Name: 
Brigid! set thy lamp of love before us 
To shield our souls from shame. ; 


Thy name has been our treasure a 
y « nd our glor 
vi aboot days of toil, through nights of ig et fe 
nd in our darkest hour thy glorious stor Ve 
hans brought the dawnlight near. : 
, nerve our hearts when battle-brands : i 
That in God’s cause we may not fee ae 
O, keep the Faith still burning bright in Eirinn 
Sweet Mary of the Gael! : 


Brian O’Hiccws. 


“The Nation of Atl Nations.” 


BRN Our Lord’s life upon this earth He frequently 

proclaimed He had come to establish a kingdom. ‘This 
kingdom was not to be of this world. It was to he 
in the world, but not of it. Though not of the world, yet it 
was to save the world. All the nations should belong to this 
kingdom. For “in the last days the mountain of the house 
‘of the Lord shall be prepared on the top of mountains, and 
it shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
Is. 2, 2. ‘This mountain of the house of the Lord, 


Ae 


unto it.” c 
repared on the top of mountains, and unto which all nations 


shall flow, is Christ’s kingdom upon earth or the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. For the reason that all nations shall belong 
to her, Origen styles her the “nation of all nations.” Her 
work is to save the nations. As this work can be done by no 
other, whatever nation passes away she remains. When the 
world ceases to be, then only shall she cease to exist. Later 
‘on we shall see that when all other nations were practically 
swept away she survived to rebuild the fabric of Christian 
civilisation. Just now we have to notice that men become 
members of this ‘‘ nation of all nations ’’ by birth, just as, at 
least ordinarily speaking, one is Irish by birth or English 
or French, But this particular birth is a supernatural one. 
Men are born into Christ’s kingdom by the Sacrament of 
Baptism. Once this birth is an accomplished fact there is 
no earthly distinction between the newly-born and any other 
member of this kingdom. He brings with him into it no 
mark of nobility or of servitude from the nation claiming him 
by a natural birth. In that he may have been born rich or 
poor, noble or plebeian, but in the ‘nation of all nations’’ he 
will always stand upon his own merits. ‘These alone define 
his position. ‘There is no distinction here of Jew or Greek, 
bond or free, rich or poor. All are one in the Head of this 
‘kingdom, Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity are to be found here in their truest 
sense, ‘There is liberty where there is freedom from error 
and sin, and where the twin spirits of truth and justice direct 
men’s actions. his liberty is always the possession of the 
Catholic. He enjoys it in the acceptance of the doctrines of 
the Church, infallibly proposed to him, and in the practice 
of his holy Faith. There is equality—such equality as is 
not to be found anywhere else in all God’s earthly creation. 


In the Sacraments each one has the same means of living the . 


life that ought to be lived in this ‘nation of all nations ??— 
of, if you will, bettering his position in it—of becoming @ 
favourite and a greater favourite of the King. The King is 
Jesus Christ. The Sacraments are the same for all. All 
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the money in the world, all the natural beauty or the natural 
abilities of the individual, be he or she who or what they 
may, can never purchase one degree of grace, or change 
towards them the regards of their Sovereign. The Sacraments 
rightly used, prayer and works supernaturally good, are the 
means only of gaining His favour. What of Fraternity ? 
The union existing between the members of this “ nation of 
all nations” is really greater than any fraternal union. It 
is greater than the union existing between members of one 
family. Because it is the union existing between the members: 
of one body. They are all members of one body, of which 
pee Sovereign, Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is the 
- head. 
Now it was owing to these qualities she alone possesses that 
the Church gently, continuously, unceasingly, and persua- 
sively reared the fabric of Christian civilisation. Slavery 
was doomed when she appeared. It was not to be executed 
suddenly and abruptly, but allowed to die a natural death. 
Though supernatural and invisible, these qualities influenced 
both slave and master. When the slave became a Catholic 
he knew he was not a slave. He knew he could not be a slave. 
He was free, with the freedom wherewith Christ had made 
him free. He obeyed for conscience sake, but if his master 
was not a Christian he knew in all things that mattered he 
was really his superior. If his master was a Christian he 
knew that, grace apart, he was his equal in the sight of their 
common~Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Similarly the 
Catholic could not be a slave-owner. Every time he looked 
at the man the world called his slave he knew that Christ died 
for him, and, at the present moment, may love that slave 
more than He loves the master. Jesus’ love depends not upon 
the state of life but upon the degree of grace in the soul. So 
whilst the Catholic slave could not be degraded, the Catholic 
master was always being prompted to escape the degradation 
of appearing to possess that which he did not possess—a 
human being. ‘The Catholic clergy themselves were never 
amongst the slave owners, and Sir Thomas Smith, one of the 
ablest Protestant counsellors of Elizabeth, tells us that when 
the dying slave-holder asked for the Last Sacraments his 
spiritual attendants regularly abjured him, as he loved his 
soul, to emancipate his brethren for whom Christ died. So 
successfully had the Church used her formidable machinery 
that before the Reformation came she had enfranchised almost 
all the bondsmen in England. Henry George, in his 
‘Progress and Poverty,” admits that the Church, in spite of 
everything, was yet a promoter of association, and a witness 
for the natural equality of man. The same influence working 
upon the rich determined their attitude towards the poor. 
Christ said the poor would be always with us. But they 
were not to be despised. ‘They were not to be imprisoned in 
workhouses for poverty. They were to be helped and 
respected. In them the Catholic was to behold Christ. 


did not teac 


Whatever was done to or for them Christ took to ee 
Money should not be able to buy the ear of justice W ae 
r were persecuted or falsely accused. It rai “abn 
regarded by all as quite natural that the ae sr ‘ares 
i e persecuted and the pers . Sh 
Aa areal apae aes right of Kings to lie, or to be unjust 
or cruel. In the fourth century the Emperor Thee 
mmitted a great crime. In a fit of anger, because 0 
pes had taken place in Thessalonica, he massacre 
But St. Ambrose refused to allow 


“nation of all nations < 
3 hers aud 
oor or weak the persecuted they were 
i i ful. Had 
lly with the richest and the most power f 
ee | caucnees been allowed their full pate oe horse 
he present day we should have a L 
ee aa calls aoe The ght of labour and capital, 
‘ould long since have been reasonably 


settled. For truth and justice would have prevailed over 


: : a 
’s hearts and men’s consciences. But it was not to 
The "Reformation sprang up in the sixteenth Dieses 
the streams of Pa and rage hase Laahaeh pra ae 
rivate ends, Kings and +7 id a 
shetiars gladly accepted aa baagtt, eager ree Ea 
wi ings to do what they 1ke : 
Abe y eo power can interfere between Sate patie 
and their victims. Now the temporal and spiritual po aoe 
are united in the eos | cyhaat pes oF ea ae 
ion was as much, if not more, On 
eres oft poor and the worker as it was upon es te 
‘of Christianity, Men were told they were Sie uit, a or 
same time, were turned into machines to make Samer ih 
for themselves, but for their masters. ‘Their ar ers Bot 
rulers soon lost faith, even im the reformed, ma mA 
Christianity which Se ae Be des Be de 
m practising. “The 1gnoran 
cae rent ae This did not happen all at facia 
Tt came about by degrees. But just before the a ‘ast 
broke out the depths were reached in the HAGE? oe ri 
of non-Catholic countries. To this atheism Hi aC pe 
jn a recent article, attributes the awful and wanton grin? eo 
‘of human life—and human decency. ‘ The be er : 
characteristic of this atheism,’’ he says; 18 not the ie 
denial of a God; it is the denial or indifference to the ea 
effect in mankind; the hunger and thirst after justice; he WAR 
the respect for purity; and that subtle, secondary theory 
which is not itself a virtue and which is yet the necessary 
atmosphere, lacking which all virtues die. gies Rar 
again repeat herself. Under the incursions of the Huns, : 
the fifth century, the Roman Empire crumbled to pieces, an 


society was reduced to chaos. ‘The ancient civilisation was 


oR 


et dynasties, laws, government, learning 
the de ti st A and sciences disappeared, For generations 
She shia yagi continued. God’s Church alone sutvived 
the nations of seNoa and spiritual strength and fourided 
to be by the re a ee Many things will have ceased 
“desig lie yes this war is ended, but the Church will 
the “ acy s ig be stronger than ever. She will still be 
be found the F é | nations,’” and in her, where only it is to 
they ma ; eh cs ions may seek and find their salvation. Or 
eit colica continue to conspire against her, the mother of 
fore, of benig sada et epe Fey ede abe 
; J an : : 
But—they will have their choice and Ties ines ae 


pate ae war, that rageth past ali bound 
a : se not, yet full many a demon foe 
uld thee seduce, or else, by force confound 
Do we not know 


The promise—Hell shall never thee ofenthrow “ 


BENEDICT Dongcan, C.P. 


At thie Doorstep. 


Oh, tell me, woman 

j of prophes 

1 my true love ever nie hack to me? 

Na hand with silver I’ll cross for you 
» woman of knowledge, you tell me true 


Twas with the Wild Geese my hawk took flight 


When the furze was yell 
‘ Oo ‘ 
Did he find his fortiats there, s reds a white, 


And are sweethearts faithful, O woman say? 


Or out in the wars of F 

‘ tance or Spai 
we he lie on the battle-field shia. Velah 
i a the horses trampling over his head 
And all that gallant company dead? f 


Or is he down in the cold, cold sea 


With the waves rolli ; 
ne ing over h 
Or buried under the stranger sod mournfully, 


With no one to say ‘Now rest him, God” ? 


Or his sword laid b i 
‘ vor by, and his glory d 
piste he lie in a prison, unnamed Selon 
a ene Death pales his red, red cheek 
, travelling woman, tell me quick, tell me quick ! 


E. Dow.inc.. 


W HY are successful writers generally such poor speakers ? 

Perhaps they are too conscientious to talk glibly as 
a man burdened with less fame might do, Perhaps they are 
too self-conscious from their success to cut any but an embat- 
rassed figure in public. Perhaps any other reason at all, for 
one cannot understand how many of the notable authors lack 
that eloquence and even charm of delivery such as adorn any 
urban council. A few weeks ago, for instance, at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin (to begin near home), Mr. Leonard Robinson, 
a remarkable young dramatist enough, at the end of his new 
play, was asked insistently for a speech. He appeared, slid 
at a certain angle of obeisance across the stage, and was 
escaping on the other side when Miss Maire O'Neill stood in 
the doorway and thrust him back. Then, moving spectrally 
to the wings, he addressed the audience thus, with a jerk of 
his thumb: ‘‘ Your behaviour on that (the auditorium) side 
of the footlights has been perfect. You never missed a cue !”’ 
Delivered in a semi-English, cynical-serious accent, the 
audience were effectively puzzled, and Mr. Robinson disappear- 
ing left the house wondering whether it was a cut at the actors 
or at itself. It was the way not to make a speech after a 
play excellent in many parts. Bernard Shaw would not have 
done it thus, for, despite his fleering, he is too human a type 
ever to rebuff his audience. - When he steps forward, a touch 
of Captain Kettle in his seafaring style, there is some feeling 
of bonhomie conveyed by his erect, bearded, close-buttoned, 
lounge suit make-up. And when he plunges four fingers into: 
his side pocket and with the other hand strokes his beard, you 
are in touch at once with the patriarch and the pirate that are 
at the back of his torrential, clear-current talk. Yeats, that 
other Irishman of rehearsed impromptus, is a brilliant talker 
when he likes, and the strange swan-motions that he makes 
with his hands about his head give a sort of orientalism to his 
utterance. Always the suggestion of condescension and of that 
aloofness which is a challenge to publicity rather than any 
real shrinking from it, these are characteristic of Yeats the 
speaker, who lets you hear, too, a most delicate lisp. No such 
airs and graces mark John Galsworthy, the English realist, 
who is honestly nervous of his listeners and of their applause. 
Tugging hard at his coat-tails with one hand, he raises the 
other like the arm of a signal to compel silence, speaks a few 
set, cold phrases, and walks off with a little increased buoyancy 
at the thought that another ‘‘ first night’ is over. ‘Like him, 
too, John Masefield is anxious to transfer his honours to the 
players, and with his pale, haggard face and dim monotone he 
gives one the uneasy hope that he may finish soon; which 
*ndeed he does, since Masefield, who began life as a sailor, is 
still a man of words only in print. Belloc, who in his way 1s. 


one of the most versatile Englishmen alive, is a remarkable 
talker when he “‘lets himself go.’ For however much he has 
become an economist and a war-expert in his later years, he is, 
fundamentally, a poet and a lover of fine periods. His honesty, 
too, is impassioned, as one might have seen in his debate with 
Shaw at the Queen’s Hall in London in 1913, with G. K. 
Chesterton in the chair. The Irishman was in possession, 
and was, as ever, evading the issue with his brilliant, round- 
about argument. And, as usual, the audience was rallying to 
his swift epigrams and to those rapier-thrusts of cynicism 
which are mild enough but infinitely piercing. Suddenly 
Belloc flung down his fountain pen in disgust to the floor, 
crumpled up his notes, and looked at Chesterton as though he 
would leave the platform. Shaw saw that and answered it 
with more Catherine-wheel fire. Logic, reality and all the 
test were Belloc’s, but finesse was the Shavian trump, and 
the “superman’’ won. Chesterton observed it all with his 
little eyes that seem lost under his massive brow and smiled ! 
When he himself speaks you will hear a strange chortle or 
gurgle, half a snore, at the end of every twentieth word. Often 
by reason of that the front rows of his audience are a little 
disturbed, while at the back, where the obligato is inaudible, 
the speech will sound excellent.. For Chesterton is a fascinat- 
ing talker, rather more “serious’’ that his paradox-fame 
would lead one to believe, and always cogent and magnetic. 
Not since Dr. Johnson himself has any more picturesque 
philosopher turned into Fleet Street with wisdom for all the 
world, Arnold Bennett, that “ machine-shop specialist,’? who 
is one of the master publicists of his day, is often as cogent a 
speaker as he is a writer. His long residence at Paris, ‘too, 
has given him a certain sparkle which makes the philosopher 
of the ‘‘Five Towns’? a more attractive person than the 
Potteries air ever could have done. Indeed, he was not too 
tender in his treatment of the Staffordshire sensibilities when, 
addressing a banquet audience there a few years ago, he told 
them how he had ‘‘ looked for’’ the sky over their town, and 
so they could understand his desire to return to Paris!. From 
Arnold Bennett to George Russell is pole to pole, for realism 
is all coloured lights and S.O.S. calls from fairyland. when 
“2” rises. With his big, flowing beard and loose hair, he 
is a bardic figure out of the old books, and when from an 

exordium on Agriculture and Co-operation he passes to a 

peroration involving Maev and the Fianna, all in a fine fluency, 

ae know that, here at least, is a poet of the rainbow and the 

ights that are over the edge of the spectrum. Daniel Corkery, 

the “‘ AY”’ of Cork, is no such an enthralling speaker, though 

written down, there-is as much Sagacity and sincerity in 

Corkery as you will find in any man’s phrases. Only, in fear 

of his hypercritical city, he kills himself with caution, and 

never lets the poetic fire blaze over. A model for all fri ghtened 

speakers passed away in Monsignor Benson. With him the 

opening passages of a lecture or speech were infinite labour. 


GREAT WRITERS Aso Peake: or" 


is d with his coat-tails, 
d and unclasped his hands, playe ; 
lt pee from his audience to clutch at Ariane dine 2 
d his more sensitive listeners. é 
Bike flow of hi i emed to sweep self-conscious- 
a while the flow of his thoughts se e SE 
{ him. He bent forward to his audience, 
Bee poclt-wise over them as his ee sNeay eld onan 
i ‘: rgot all hi 
into a central current. Then one to Arntpreenye yy 
i h and glow of the genius that was audible ab 
ine and eb cruitg such pho and vipat: bigati: 
i can only marvel a e 
ee ei and of lark ‘Twain, who could set out, 
Charles Dickens and of Mar ‘ oe puis 
tours and make them 
unabashed, on great lecturing” spay 1 ee 
immediate successes. Dickens indeed on nt % pa 
i i ted after his readings 
in America used to be so exhaus Keach) 
ary to apply restoratives and remove 
 higgeaan) ass he safety-valve of humour ire a 
t least one occasion there was tragedy never! 
a is W. D. Howells, the most venerable of ane. 
litterateurs, who tells ae story. Ho ne tae tye ; h - 
e ’ 
dinner to Longfellow, Emerson an iv manage ri” 
i : f Olympus of their day. 
the three accredited envoys out 0 1 ey 
i as to give the toas 
Twain, then the star-humorist of Dae w ] 
e of three Californian 
of the three, He rose and began a parable o ss 
liant bluff in becoming gr 
hoboes who succeeded by bril Moser 
i that it was an attemp' 
mine-owners, Suddenly the diners saw ae) 8 
jok he sacred three. But the sugge 
Ae Mids side ea “ sundowner ”’ out West, or of 
of Emerson the Colossus, as a © sundow Wie a 
i llow as tramp on the Pacific slope wa; 
robe geaeegt t silence fell upon them ell 
much for the listeners. The graves ee 
<i i Next day he fled out of the 
and Mark sank into his chair. vy. ot ae 
i the outraged deities, who, of co Fs 
town, and sent apologies to is, Ee 
ted the ‘‘joke’”’ with the best grace they : 
Sey Hernatde that it was his fatal ease that had been ee 
undoing. Had he been nervous and insecure, like the fi 
of us he would have picked and chosen his weapons. “et 
after "all, to be a little frightened of one’s audience a to : 
careful of their sensibilities. That is why timidity and some 
modesty are the essentials of oratory as of all art. 


D. L. KELLEHER. 
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A Nard=Con Victory. 


Chapter I. 


66 M** the heavens be yer bed, Miss Alice asthore! an’ 
ask Sir Thomas not to put us out of our little 
holdin’, at laste not till me little Tim is well.” 

A look of pain crossed Alice Lorimer’s beautiful face as she 
replied : 

‘‘] fear, Norah, that it is completely out of my power *o 
delay the eviction, much less to prevent it, for my father has 
strictly forbidden me to interfere between him and his tenantry, 
although in other matters I may do as I please.” 

“© Qchone ! ochone !—me little Tim !—he’ll die if he’s thrun 
out on Monday, an’ the agent went round an’ warned the other 
tenants not to take in wan of the evicted, or they’d be put out 
too.”’ 

“What possessed your husband to vote against my father’s 
nominee at the election? You all knew it would mean 
eviction.” 

“Pat says, miss, that his conscience told him to vote for 
Home Rule, an’ that he’d do it again, evicted or no.” 

‘Then I greatly fear that the result of his brave act will 
be disastrous, for I have but small hope of warding off the 
-eviction, though I shall do my best. Tell me exactly how 
wee Tim is.’ 

‘‘He’s lyin’ just like a lump 0’ wood; he won’t ate at all, 
at all, only says, ‘Mammy, drink; mammy, me throat,’ an’ 
he’s so hot.” 

‘Did you send for the doctor ?”’ 

“Me let a doctor see me beautiful boy! He’d be sent to 
the workhouse hospital an’ be made a pauper. Oh, no, miss ; 
no doctor tor me little Tim. We'd pay double rent if we were 
left in wan month more: wé have a tidy bit o’ money saved, 
miss.”’ 

“To-day is Friday: next Monday is fixed for those sad 
evictions,” mused Alice. ‘‘ Norah, I shall speak to my father 
after dinner to-day, though with little hope of success. What- 
ever his reply may be, I will go to see little Tim to-morrow.” 

“Dea agus a Mhathair leath, mavourneen”’ (God and His 
Mother be with you), said Norah as they parted. 

Alice was the only child: of Sir Thomas Lorimer, a wealthy 
baronet in the South of Ireland. Sir Thomas was a kind and 
a good landlord in all points save one. The rents of his 
tenants were moderate, and if sickness or a bad season caused 
especial hardship, he would remit the rent. When tenants 
improved their land their rent was not raised. But in one 
point Sir Thomas was an autocrat—all his tenants should vote 
as he pleased or they would be ejected : the more securely to 
gain his point he never granted leases. Free ballot had not 
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‘yet been granted, and ‘at the recent elections drags filled with 
jenants and surrounded by soldiers had-beem driven to the polls 
‘to vote as their landlords wished in matty places.. Sir ‘Thoma 
preferred to gain his point by the threat of eviction... | 
The events in our’story took place long before Home Rule 
‘was brought before’ Parliament; nevertheless, many ‘candidates 
for election pledged themselves to work ‘for it. : Sir ‘Thomas 
Lorimer, a staunch Conservative, opposed it with all.his power. 
Twenty of his tenants voted for the Liberal candidate, 
‘knowing that it would probably mean eviction; still, hoping 
that their landlord would refrain from such an extreme act. 
Vain hope! the evictions were to commence the following 
Monday with Patrick Murphy, the father of little Tim. 
Alice, anxious to put her father into’ very good humour, 
dressed for dinner in her most becoming dress. , 
It was not until the soup was finished that her father 
“noticed how lovely she looked in her soft, cream-coloured dress 
trimmed with lace, diamond ear-rings, and his gift, a diamond 
star, in her beautiful auburn hair. 
He rubbed his hands and said with a laugh : 
‘¢T wish someone I know could see you now, lassie! Nay, 
‘don’t blush; it is quite natural to wish to look one’s best at 
“certain times, though I hope my Alice will stay with her father 
for some years longer. You are still very young, not much 
more than a child.” : Secu 
“T am nearly eighteen, but I have no wish to leave you, 
father. I put on this dress just because you like nly 
And the conversation drifted on pleasantly. Sir Thomas 
was in great humour. When the dessert was on the table and 
the servants had retired, Alice thought it time to open the 
‘campaign. 
‘Poor little Tim Murphy is very ill.” 
No response. |. 
“T saw his mother to-day; she is in great trouble, poor 
thing, and she is afraid little Tim will die if Boe aie ts 
Ominous black clouds on her father’s brow checked her for 
‘a minute, but, summoning up courage, she continued : 
“Tn a word, father, she urgently implores a delay in their 
eviction to give time to the child to get. well, He is. her only 
child, and—and ’’—the silence was awful—‘if, that is—thev 
would pay. double-——”’ pe i wt yh 
‘Her father sprang from his seat, his eyes blazing. 
“Silence, girl! How dare you disobey my one and only 
command ?. I leave you liberty, such as few girls enjoy, im- 
posing only one obedience on you—never, by word or, sign, to 
interfere between me and my tenants.. You understand this 
‘as well as I do—and, by heavens, I will be obeyed!” _ And 
he struck the table. ‘Do not interrupt me. .As you ‘were 


H 
‘i 


a: 


left motherless in infancy, I have tried to supply, a, mother’s 


place to the utmost of my power; so much as a rough word I 
never spoke to you, nor did I allow.those charged with your 
education to use such towards you. I gave you full liberty to 
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go amongst my people and to show them what kindness you 
wished, with the one reserve—that no interference was to be 
attempted about my arrangements with my tenants. You 
have disobeyed me for the first time: I warn you—let it be 
the last. I would be alone for the rest of the evening.’ 

Alice left the room in silence, her eyes brimming over with 
tears, but not until she reached her own apartments did she 
break down. Once there, she wept bitterly. For the first 
time in her young life had her father spoken sternly to her, 
and his look showed how angry he was. Truly, she had 
disobeyed him—but could she let him be a murderer? If the 
child died from the result of the eviction her father would be a 
murderer. How could she save him? Her eyes wandered 
over her little boudoir : loving care was visible in every detail 
—the walls, painted a delicate cream colour, with pale blue 
silk hangings : her escritoire, a gem of art, brought by her 
father from Paris: the furniture, walnut upholstered in biue 
velvet—luxury everywhere! Was she to let the loving father 
whose care had provided all this, to be guilty of causing tne 
death of a little child? 

A dim idea began to take shape in her mind. She arose 
and went through the suite of apartments assigned to her use. 
They consisted of bedroom, dressing room and boudoir. With 
the exception of her maid, Ellen Tracy, no one ever entered 
these rooms without her permission. Even her father never 
came to her boudoir unless she invited him. Supposing little 
Tim’s illness were really serious, could she not hide him in 
her own sanctum until he got better, or until his mother could 
get another refuge for him? 

The following day she went to tell Mrs. Murphy of the 
failure in her intercession. She was shocked when she saw 
\ittle Tim. His face was crimson and his skin burning hot: 
heavy sickness was visible in every lineament. Certainly it 
would mean death to him if he were put out.on the roadside in 
such a state. 

Alice knew well that her father had no conception of the 
real truth, and she dared not mention the subject to him again. 
_ When she told Mrs. Murphy that she would take little Tim 
into her own room that very evening the poor woman was quite 


overwhelmed : at first she refused to consent. What if Miss 


Alice took the sickness ! What if the master came to know! 
And so on. Alice overruled all her objections, only insisting 


on strict secrecy. She told Norah that her father had that 


very morning left home for Dublin on business and would not 


- return for a week. This facilitated matters. Finally it was 


settled that at dusk, when the servants in the castle were at 
dinner, Norah was to bring little Tim carefully wrapped up in 
blankets, and Alice promised that she and Ellen Tracy would 


. be on the watch for him. 


All succeeded admirably. In spite of Ellen’s remon- 


-strances, Alice gave up her bedroom to the child. 


“He requires a comfortable bed more than I do. The 
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couch in my dressing-room is very comfortable ‘ with a pillow 
and a rug | can sleep grandly on it,’ was Alice’s reply to the 
maid’s protests. ‘ 

Alice met Mrs. Murphy at the hall door at the time 
appointed. t 

“ What used he take?’’ she whispered. — 

“A dropeen o’ milk, miss, and not a thing else.’’ 

“ll take him, miss. The sooner Norah gets away the 
better,’’ interrupted Ellen, as she saw that Norah was about 
to pour forth yards of thanks and blessings, and if Mrs. Benson, 
the housekeeper, were attracted to the spot, matters might 
become critical. : 

So little Tim was safely deposited in Alice’s snow-white bed. 

“Fell them in the dairy I am awfully thirsty and will want 
any amount of milk for some time,” said Alice to her maid. 

“14s all very well, miss, if his sickness is not taking. I 
don’t like the look of him at all.” 

“or shame, Ellen! Even if it were contagious we should 
not hesitate to nurse the poor child.”’ 

“ Mammie, mammie—drink hee 

“Ves, darling, in one minute. Run, Ellen, you Turk !—to 
delay and the poor tot thirsty.’ 

With a very bad grace Ellen went for the milk. It was not 
for herself that she feared, but for her young mistress, whom 
she idolised. She offered to remain up that night with the 
child, but Alice would not hear of it. : 

Alice got very little sleep that night or Sunday night. 
She was in with Tim every other hour, soothing him and 
giving him drinks. Shane 

“What's comin’ to Miss Alice, I’d like to know, insistin 
on ice for herself, she as never would let a bit 0” trouble be 
takin’? for her; and now nothin’ Il do her but ice, ice (ean 
the sun splittin’ the sky,” grumbled old Dan Hooban, to 
whom Alice daily sent for ice. : 

On Monday Ellen declared that if Miss Alice would not call 
the doctor, she would, no matter what Norah’s objections might 


“The child has scarlatina, miss, or I’ve no eyes. I had 
it myself, but you had not. I tell you what, Miss Alice, just 
go for a ride—the doctor lives only four miles away—it will 
attract no notice for you to call in as you are passing his door 
and tell him all about it.” 

Seriously alarmed for the child’s life, Alice consented. 

The good old doctor was delighted when his favourite 
appeared in his study in her neat riding habit. pe 

‘«Tt would cure sore eyes to see you. But what is the 
meaning of those pale cheeks after a ride? Are you feeling 
ill?’ he asked anxiously. 

“Don’t scold me, like an old darling, but be very good and 
I will tell you a great secret.” 

As the secret progressed Dr. Byrne’s face grew longer and 


longer. 
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‘My God! itis certainly: scarlatina. ;You, mad, foolish, 


girl [er NAG ip antas : 


SF Pe 


The good old man walked up and down in sore perplexity, 


Pausing abruptly, he-said: . \: by aera 

““Of course Haverty has accompanied you ?’’ 

woes Pera Al ae tet Ds signe 

“Then mount’ your “mare: and. be ‘off for a ride of. twenty 
miles. “You will meet me iti the castle on your return, and I 
shall‘tell‘you my opinion there.’’) . ) 
“You are‘not vexed with me?’’ coaxed ‘Alice. ne! 

“You hair-brained child!’ it is hard to’be vexed with such a 
noble deed. But, merciful heaven !—if Now, run away 
or you will’ make me say’ too much.” ee oe 

On Alice’s return she found consternation on every face. 
Mrs. Benson was furious. 

‘“Raging fever brought into the house without so much as 
by your leave. Just wait until I see Sir Thomas and I’ll give 
him a piece of my mind.’ Oh, Miss Alice, is that you? Pity 
you didn’t think of other ‘folks’ lives. If you’ will turn this 
*ere, house into an. hospital there’s no room for poor me in it. 
Of course I’m a non-enity to be told nothing.’? And she 
walked off tog. much huffed for’present coaxing to have any 
[oe aaa Peane tiara ; 

Disinfectants were’ everywhere; the guest’s chamber was 
being prepared for Alice, Dr. Byrne refusing to allow her to 
enter. her opwn-rooms again. Ellen volunteered to nurse: Tim, 
or rather to help the ,regular nurse whom the doctor was 
sending for him. ‘| a 

“God grant Alice may; escape !’? was Dr, Byrne’s continual 
thought.: « Rola at 

In a few days; little. Tim was out of danger—but Alice was 
struck down. bes uve 

An urgent telegram from Dr. Byrne brought the baronet 
‘home at;'once. st Dp op tte | it 
He loved Alice intensely, and the recollection that his last 
words to her were those of anger smote his heart with anguish. 
He had never believed in the reality of the child’s sickness, 
_thinking the account of it!a make-up of the parents to delay 
the eviction. Even now ‘he was inclined to tage against them 
as the cause of his daughter’s illness. { 
““My dear Sir Thomas, saddle the right horse,’’ said’ the 
wise old doctor. “‘ You’ lave no one to blame but yourself. 
Only for ‘the heroic act of Alice, Tim Murphy would be now 
in his coffin, and His death would be on your head. Blame 
your own act in rendering twenty families homeless because 
they voted as men,’ according to their conscience and not at 
the beck of their landlord. You would take from them man’s 
noblest privilege—liberty—under ‘threat of their: lives 
wrecked unless they were willing to forfeit it? ° | 
It was'a brave act to ‘use this language ‘to the choleric Sir 
Thomas Lorimer, but Dr. Byrne was a privileged friend, wlio 


) 


being 
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i : d alike in castle 
ra man of sterling worth, esteemec F 
was moreover @ man Oo ng worth, ea enews child, 
in, ¢ ed Alice as 11 sh 
and cabin, and vn evotedness of his love by his unremitting 
€ . 
and night. mn 
ee iy wer in her ravings she kept fancying 
i rorse. in her ravings & ept san6) 
gd Br ee a. aandertt, and she piteously entreated 
that he sa A | 
< rison. Hai! 
Ps ‘Dibeance hens out of her sick reer oe 
a f : ly implored a , 
oor father urgently a adlanitete 
ee ence ould only excite her and make her worse, 


said the doctor. : 
The crisis approached 
lest she would not pass it favourably ; 


OT Go down, go down ; what good can you do here, taking me 
> 


ll her through. 
tient? One alone can pu ~ 
away Kerharo r RO the doctor’s reply i ee 
Pe os to his child’s chance of life. The docto 
i 
“gee A ies) is knees in his own room, and 
father went on his" nees in h aris 

i eee pleaded for his child’s life with ie oe 
Se mised that if God spared her to him Peas ee ga 
Hy he. victed families in their homesteads. “e rea aa hi 
ae ee d never done before, what heartren ing s ib cd 
“eth Geuld have been the ate a peeves ee ie ai 

working man but for the devote! 4 
eh hones ee ald ahs had risked her own life to save tha 
s ) ; 
of OF ene down his cheeks as he nameeiicte 2 
hiatle petitions to mi ot oe oe se ai : ily = 
she should be the good ange! 0 4 | 
; s laid on his shoulder. y 

pp rer : Tati child lives. I knocked twice, but 
ou did not hear me.’ f 
feet. 

The father sprang to his we 

sr 1 May I see her now: 

Ke Recent or if She is perfectly conscious be Sou 
abo Hie ou. But we are anxious for her to get ed a 
‘ iet see eS promise to bring you to her the firs angi aie 
eG ple do bear it,” said the kind though sometime 
5 > 


doctor. ‘ 

oh omise to give her suc \ ' 
pyres tes whole pharmacy, replied Sir ‘Thomas. 
oD 


so he did. 


. were entertained 
- the gravest fears we : 
ego her weakness was very 


’ 


h news as will do her pas 


as able to see her father 
for a few minutes, the meeting between them seme 
. xtreme. He asked her to forgive his aie sere 
1 st cyennee they had been together, and she too a ee 
ig ke poor thin ones and pressed them ea nae ais Ei 
; i ttempt to . 
had been forbidden to a 

pes tld ie ‘that all her poor friends were to Pe made happy 
ne het means, in getting back their houses and farms. 
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‘The doctor here interrupted with : 

‘“Time’s up, as the prize-fighters say. I won’t have my 
patient tired.”’ 

Once the rubicon was passed, Alice’s convalescence pro- 
gressed rapidly, and by the second week in June she was able 


to start for a retired chalet in Switzerland there to recuperate 
her strength. 


Chapter II. 


The noble demesne of Lorimer Castle presented a gala 
appearance on the following eighth of September. Festive 
arches spanned the noble avenue with the words ‘Cead mile 
failte’’ and “‘ Welcome’’ in pretty devices. Sir Thomas 
Lorimer’s tenants had assembled to welcome back their young 
mistress, and this joyful event was to be combined with the 
“Harvest Home.’’ 

The great trees were commencing to cast their shadows 
towards the East when the lodge-gates opened and the carriage 
drove slowly through the throng of cheering and welcoming 
people. A tall, handsome man of about two-and-twenty rode 
beside the carriage which contained Alice, her father and their 
voit friend, Dr. Byrne, who had gone to Cork to meet 

em. 

““Arrah, Tom, who’s that fine gentleman ridin’ beside 
them ?’’ asked a stalwart matron. 

““Her sweetheart, I suppose. Here’s Miss Katie, maybe 
she can tell us,’’ replied Tom, as the agent’s thirteen-year-old 
daughter came up the avenue. 

“Oh, he’s Lord Elgin, eldest son of the Earl of Mallow. 
He’s engaged to Miss Alice, followed her to Switzerland, and 
they say he’s in pieces about her,’”” was the reply. 

“ Faix then, I wouldn’t like to be buyin’ one o’ the pieces— 
for he looks mighty whole,’’ said Tom, with an admiring 
glance after the stalwart horseman. 

Arrived at the hall-door, Alice received an address of 
welcome, recited by little Tim. She was delighted to see him, 
and took the people’s hearts by storm when she stooped down 
and kissed him. As she entered the house a chorus of the 
village children sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ 

Dinner was soon served in the grounds to the tenants, and 
much fun and enjoyment reigned. None of the family ap- 
peared until the people had finished dinner, when Sir Thomas, 
Alice, Lord Elgin, Dr. Byrne, and Mr. Burke, the agent, 
followed by his clerk carrying a large leather satchel, came 
from the castle. 

Sir Thomas stood at the top of the principal table and made 
a speech in which he told them of the engagement of his 
daughter to Lord Elgin. He proposed the health of his 
daughter and then that of Lord Elgin. Loud cheers greeted 
the announcement of the marriage and cries of ‘Long live 
Miss Alice!’’ were followed by “‘ Long live the master.’’ 

A good deal of joking greeted the arrival of a very suspicious- 
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ene cask on which it was quite evident no duty had been 
paid. 

“ This law-abiding individual is responsible for the innocent 
beverage he calls * mountain dew,’ ’’ laughed Sir Thomas, 
pointing to Mr. Burke. 

‘* Sure, yer honour, if dew is so sweet an’ fresh as to make 
the very flowers grow, it must be out-an’-out refreshin’ when 
it comes from the mountains,” rejoined a wag close at hand. 

When the healths had been drunk, Sir Thomas called for 
silence, and said : 

“My friends, when God gave me back my child from the 
jaws of death, 1 promised to grant her any request she would 
make that she thought would conduce to your happiness, and 
she asked me to give a long lease to every tenant on my 
estate. In accordance with her wish, Mr. Burke has drawn 
up the leases, which my daughter will now present to each 
of you.” 

Miss Alice then began her pleasant task, blushing prettily 
as she presented each tenant in turn with his lease, whilst she 
was simply overwhelmed by their thanks. 

The tables were cleared away, and whilst the women chatted 
and the children ran hither and thither through the beautiful 
trees, the men threw themselves heartily into various games. 
Alice went from group to group, saying many a bright word 
and giving a gentle smile to all. And so the day sped 
happily along. After all had partaken of tea and an unlimited 
supply of cakes and fruit, a huge bonfire was lighted at a little 
distance. A fiddler and a piper were in attendance to play 
for the country dances. 

Lord Elgin and Alice led off the dance. Great was the 
praise bestowed on the handsome pair. 

“ Ma bouchal! but doesn’t he foot it well. There’s heel and 
toe for you!”’ 

‘© Arrah! he’s not half as good as Miss Alice, God bless her! 
My hand to you, but she doesn’t touch the ground at all. It’s 
on the top o° the blades o’ grass she’s dancin’.”’ i 

Then Lord Elgin asked a tiny old woman, Biddy Finerty, 
the champion dancer of the countryside, to honour him with 
a dance; and Alice, reversing the order of dancing etiquette, 
asked old Dan Hooban to be her partner. This performance 
excited much enthusiasm, and the critical onlookers pronounced 
it to be so good as to beat ‘‘ the good people themselves.”’ 

After a while Dr. Byrne considered that Alice had gone 
through quite enough for one day and required rest, even 
though her health was quite restored ; so he insisted that she 
should leave her people to amuse themselves, which they did 

most heartily. y 

That evening after dinner, when Sir Thomas, Alice, Lord 
Elgin and Dr. Byrne had been chatting for some time in the 
drawing-room, Lord Elgin said to Sir Thomas : 

“Well, I have often been at harvest homes and at home- 
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comings, but I never saw such genuine happiness a 
, mongst 1 
own people as I witnessed amongst ponestodag wise 
ane quickly replied : 
“My father’s tenants were always hap 
: ts \ py—but one shadow 
em a noe horizon and dimmed the brightness of their 
ves. His noble act to-day has cleared th sk 
for his faithful tenantry.’’ ¥ mre 
Talk of the Franco-Prussian War as you will,” said Dr. 
Byrne, somewhat irrelevantly, as no one had mentioned it; 
be let Von Moltke be lauded for his wonderful strategy 
which wins victories almost at the stroke of his pen. What 
are these successes of war gained by fire and bloodshed? Do 
ey not leave sorrow, ruin and desolation on their track? 
: a ee ast wider ond ore far-reaching victories, which 
stability, peace and lasting happiness, co 
the heroism of our noble women !”’ oie CSrinye eng 
And he looked lovingly at Alice. 
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Aftermatti. 


I do not grieve that they are dead 

i Who gave my song its theme, : 

The knightly ones who fought and passed 
And lived their splendid dream, 

Tho’ where they lie no man may know 

Nor even dare a wildflower blow. 


I do not: mourn their blameless lives 
Were laid on, Freedom’s fane, 

It was but meet that Ireland’s gift 
Should bear no spot nor stain 

Oh, priceless portion of The Price 

Self-chosen ones for sacrifice! 


But who am I, should dare to 
What they so freely gave? Paes 

And what care they that no man knows 
Where lies each flowerless grave? 

More than in life they hoped or thought 
They from their secret graves have wrought. 
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— A Lovety Little Liar 
By an Iris Doctor. - 

HE rain pattered on the thatch of Widow Hegarty’s 

~~ publichouse, and the three card-players drew closer to 

the fire. Pat Kearney stirred the glowing turf into a blaze, 

and, pushing the cards on one side, emptied his glass. aa 

“Come, boys,’’ said he; ‘€ we've played enougk. Glory be 
to God! it’s a wild night, and a better one for stories than 
cards, I’m thinkin’. Tell us about Cut Quinlain and the 
bailifis, John. Your poor father, God be merciful to him, 
knew that same boyo well.” 3 es 

“ Ah, I’m tired!” said John Heffernan, with a prodigious 
yawn. ‘‘ But Con Ryan here is the boy for a story. Con, 
agra, tell him how ye saw the divil at Gleneify.” 

“Well, boys,” began Con, settling himself in the easy 
chair, and putting another finger of whiskey into his tumbler, 
“J had saved some, money and had bought a lovely bit of a 
garden at Kilross, and was drivin’ home late in the ass’s car 
after the bargain was settled, when" que 

“Go on!” objected Kearney, with undisguised contempt. 
‘Fell us another! You never had a garden. If you had five 
shillings you’d get drunk on it. Tell us another!” sued 

“Tell us one yerself then, Kearney,” retorted Con, ina 
somewhat irritated’ tone.’ fi pos pi 

“J will that,” said Pat, decisively. *« And it’s true, what's 
more.’ I was comin’ home from the town with my Aunt 
Biddy, and she was talkin’ of buying me a splendid farm ot 
four acres—, eid! 

“ Pour acres!’ laughed Con. ‘* Why, I could spit over it!” 

Pat turned impatiently in his chair. 

“Don’t mind him, Pat,’’ said John Heffernan, soothingly, 
but with a malicious twinkle in his eye. “Don’t mind him 
at all. Sure it’s only jealous of your power of narration he is. 
Go on again, and tell us about Aunt Biddy.” ys ee 

‘© Well, as I was sayin’ when I was interrupted,” exclaimed 
Pat, raising his voice and banging the. table with his mighty 
fist, “I was talkin’ it over with Aunt Biddy, and she says, 
she says ie ; eee het 

“Oh, bury your Aunt Biddy 12, scoffed Coti.: uc fsa 

At this moment Widow Hegarty and her daughter Mary, a 
comely girl of twenty, attracted by the noise of the discussion, 
entered the little parlour. oa) bie 

“Upon my song,” said the elder woman,! with a smile, 
“ one would think ye were goin’ to fight, ye’re talkin’ so.loud. — 
“What is it-at ally-at all???) ; os ys ey 

“What is it, ma’am?’’ said Pat, a little confused at the 
unexpected entrance, and slowly scratching his head. ‘* Begok 
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nothin’ at all. [must have raised my voice, bein’ a bit heated, 
when Coneen there wouldn’t let me tell me story.” 

““’The best way to punish him,’’ said Mrs. Hegarty, as if 
delivering an important judgment, “‘is to make him tell a 
story himself. Con, tell us about the girl ye nearly married 
in Australia.” 

“Oh, ma’am, it’s too long,’’ objected Con, who was begin- 
ning to regret his interruption. ‘‘ And besides, ye’ve heard 
it before.” 

But I have not heard it,’”’ said young Mary Hegarty, with 
her most winning smile; ‘‘and I’m sure ye won't refuse me, 
Mr. Ryan.’” 

‘“Ah, Miss Hegarty,’’ replied Con, with a gallant bow, 
‘you know that an Irishman refuses nothing to a lady, so Pll 
tell ye what happened one time when I was in Australia, 
looking for the gold that—bad scran to me !—I never found. 

‘‘T was sick of the life in the mines, and as I had saved a 
little money and had two horses as well, I thought I’d marry 
and settle down. ‘The only thing wantin’ was the girl, but 
all I knew were as ugly as priests’ housekeepers, so I left the 
claim, which was now nearly played out, and workin’ my 
way through the bush made for the town. 

“One evening when I wasn’t far from it I tied up the 
horses and lay down to rest under a tree. The moon was high 
in the sky and pretty bright, an’ I was lyin’ on my arm, 
thinkin’, when I suddenly saw the flutter of a woman’s dress. 
I wondered what she was up to there, so I lay quiet an’ 
watched. 

“*T could see it was a girl of about twenty. She sat down 
on the hollow log near by, and then began lookin’ about her 
cautiously. Suddenly something startled her, for she was off 
“ a shot, goin’ through the scrub as if the divil was after 

er. 

*‘«’'That’s mighty queer,’ says I to myself. I went again 
next night to see if she’d come a second time, an’ lay down 
where I’d been before. True enough, at the very same hour 
she came again, and sat down for a weeshy bit, watchin’ an’ 
waitin’. All of a sudden she dived her arm up the log, took 
out a parcel, and after lookin’ at it, rolled it up, put it back 
in the’ log,(and off with herself. 

“*<Tt’s gettin’ queerer and queerer, Con, my boy,’ says I. 

“*T waited a bit, and then went over and examined the log. 
At first I could find nothing, but after a while I found in the 
hollow part of the log a pickle-bottle wrapped up in a piece of 
bark. It was full of money! ‘There were forty notes, eighteen 
sovereigns, and a handful of silver, the girl had planted. 

““* Ha, ha, my lady!’ says I, ‘I’ll take a rise out of ye.’ 
So I took the money for a bit of sport to see what she’d do. 
The next night I was sittin’ on the very same log when up, 
she came as usual. She was a neat little thing, with as nice 
a figure as ever I saw. She’d wavin’ black hair, great grey 
eyes, with such an innocent look in them, and the whitest 
skin I ever saw in my life—so she had! 
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peers. 
“She started back when she saw me, but as I didn’t stir 
she got back her courage. igs 
« ning, mister, Says sie. HOLE 
iN ‘Good calle x to ye, miss,’ says I. ‘An’ will ye be 
ittin’ down?’ f { 
ey will ’ says she, and she sits down beside me. ie 
Fay Lovely night,’ says she, lookin’ at me pairs y: eis 
boys, she’d the softest little voice an’ a way with her 
would charm the birds off the bushes. i 
«“ ¢Vovely, indeed, miss,’ says I, smilin’ at her. : 
Ss LO ye often come here?’ says she. I never saw ye 
) lke 
ari do. then,’ says I. ‘I’ve been here a three nights. 
“©Oh. ye have, have ye?’ says she slow Sele A 
(6 Teskan? for firewood,’ says I. 4 Ym eae sawin 
i to-morrow. It’s a fine dry one entirely. 
wikia up jumped the girl as if she’d been shot, and 
otin’ in the log. 
oe What are ye lookin’ for, miss?? says I. ‘Can I help 
»? An’ I jumped up. Ke 
ween a0” she sea aiortly; ‘ye can’t. J—dropped a patt 
’ 
of gloves here last week.’ 
“« Are ye sure ’twas dale I erp i 
ee t else then?’ says she, gettin angry. ‘ 
io < Mayhe > says I, slowly, * maybe— twas a pickle boule 
“Then she began to cry and sob; ye never heard suc 
We etae ae it? Have ye it?’ she began to ask me in the 
finish. ; ; a 
“Now I can’t bear the sight of a girl cryin. 
ne Whist rp says I, ‘Surel have it safe and sound. And 
now tell me what a slip of a girl ie ye is doin’ with all that 
? For ’tis a grand lot entirely. 
ee Phen she sits on the log beside me, and I takes her oy 
little hand in mine, and she begins to tell me all her troubles, 
bbin’ and cryin’ on my shoulder. 
mu Op was leit me,’ says she, ‘by my poor dear mother on 
her death-bed. ‘‘ Take it, Kitty alannah,’ she says ny me; 
“and give it to your husband when ye marry. But, me dear, 
says she, ‘‘ marry no one but an Irishman, for there’s no ic: 
like them the wide world over. Bury it in the hollow log 
beyant there, and when ye see a man ye cam truly love, ae 
him whether yer father lets ye or no—for he’s a black Englis - 
man and of no account. I wouldn’t rest in me grave, Says 
she. “if my girleen didn’t marry a real Irish boy. 
«Hal hal? says I. ‘Sure I’m Irish! And who are ye 
lin’? putting my arm around her waist. 
5 oe ee Walters, ant my father keeps the Bottle ‘Tree 
Hotel in the township. But ye won’t tell on me, for dad is a 
fair terror, and he’d kill me if he heard I had the agora or 
was talkin’ to ye. Ye won’t breathe a word to no one?’ says 
she. j 
“© Divil a word!’ says I. 
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' “** Now, ‘what’s -your name ?’ says she. 
oe 3 f 
Con Ryan,’ I says; and then I told her all I’d been doin’ 
of late. ra ss 
~ “* Well, Con darlin’, give me th : ingi 
: e money,’ says she, bringin’ 
a handful of silver out of her pocket ; ‘I want to put ‘this with 
ithe rest. I’m a dressmaker, and.I do be puttin’ me little 
earnings with the rest of the money, for my father is a real 
Turk, oath take the money if he knew.” a 
; is a fine t id,’ i 
Pe . 5 rade and well paid,’ says I, looking at the 
i Tis,’ says she. ‘But give me the money, do!’ 
Come to-morrow,’ says I, ‘an’ I will.” 
“ No,’ says.she. ‘Give it to me now— i 
“ae ow—sure ye might clear 
‘“*D’ye think it?s a thief I:.am ?? i i 
: 3 ?? says I, gettin’ a -bit 
: : : Boe 
are What will ye give me if I give it to ye to-morrow 
“PII give yea kiss, Con,’ sa ” wi | 
ys she. An’ with that she 
stands on tip-toe and Kisses me fair 
on th ! 
musha, I can feel it now! ante ack 
“““ Have ye e’er a sweetheart, Kitty in ?? 
meee th » Kitty darlin?’ says I, very 
cee 
ie have not,’ says she, hangin’ her head. shyly. 
Gy anne spa a thousand pities to think of a girl the likes 
oe out a sweetheart—an’ she with the fine bit of money 
“Will ye have me, acushla?’ “an’ we’ 
ten Poeun ; ?’. says I, ‘an’ we’ll make a 
“ Will ye swear to be a i 
good, true, lovin’ husband t 
an’ Pil give ye myself an’ me little fortune ?? says Kitty. as 
Of course I will,’ says 1. ‘An’ I have fifty pounds of 
my. ae an’ two Bood horses—so I’m as well off as ye are.’ 
f ¢ a € “46 . ; 
habs con hg now ?’ says she, smilin’ at me as innocent as a 
**Tll buy a side-saddle for i | 
; e, Kitty * ‘we’ 
: this eres night. Will veces ibe 
will, Con,’: says she, ‘for ’m a d i 
ee , , 1 a poor, esolate little 
phe with no one to Ne me, an’ a father that’s a real 
‘Ce € 
Ye have me, mavourneen,’ s shi i 
ve ays I, catchin’ h 7 
arms an’ kissin’ her for all I’ was worth—aiid a deat little 
“Sg she was, too! | Ma 
“Then come to-morrow ni 
to. ght to the gully before th | 
od up,’ says Kitty, tenderly. ‘Ye'll fe we little rane 
with ye safe and sound. And T’ll get Father Hannigan to 
marry us—sure it’s only a mile from the gully he lives.” 
ee hears saysI. ‘My hand onit? — 
“And then she gave me one last kiss and flitted away 


through the trees. 


and Pie ay ey the ciple a bran’ new side-sad dle 
seconds I was! sms Neca on: Gs ag and countin’ the 
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“That night I had the two horses saddled up and waitin’ 
in the dry bed of the gully in the shadow of a clump of oaks, 
an’ I had my own money an’ my darlin’s safe in my breast 
pocket. I sat down behind a tree, and calmly smoked and 


waited for Kitty. Suddenly I felt her soft, weeny hands over 
my eyes. 


‘©©Guess who ’tis, Con darlin’,’ says she, ‘ an’ Pil count 
ten. One—two—three—four An’ then an iron hand 
gripped me by the throat an’ a tremendous blow knocked me 


senseless. 


“When I came to I found myself neatly tied up to the 
tree with a nice piece of rope, an’ me hands tied behind me too 
with a hitch that no woman’s hand had ever the tying of. 
The horses were gone, the money was gone, even me wedding 
ring was gone. And there I remained like a fool cursin’ and 
callin’ till a man who was takin’ up night lines on the river 
heard me next mornin’ an’ let me loose. I pretended ’twas 
a comrade who had tied me up for a bit o’ sport, but I don’t 
know if he quite believed me. 

“You haven’t heard the news, then, mate ?? “says he to 
me at last. : 

‘““« What news ?’ says I. 

"Nothing much,’ says he, ‘ only that the wife of the old 
chap who keeps the Bottle Tree Hotel hooked it last night with 
the groom—an awful flash cove. *Pears she has been 
robbing the old man right and left for ever solong. She isa 
real bad lot!’ 

« € Che's one thing,’ said I, ‘an’ of that ll take my oath— 
she’s a lovely little liar!’ ”’ 

Prolonged applause greeted the recital of Con’s love affair, 
in which even Kearney joined heartily, and soon after, the 
rain clearing off, the card players said good-bye to the two 
women and set out for their respective homes. 

As Mary Hegarty was undressing that night in her mother’s 
room she began to make some sarcastic comments on the 
veracity of Australian girls, when her mother interrupted her 
very calmly. 

Don’t bother yer head too much about other girls, 
alannah. I know little Con since he was born, and I have it 
from my cousin in Melbourne that Con never got near the 
diggin’s at all; that he never stirred from the town during the 
year he was in Australia, but worked at my cousin’s store in 
George street, and so his story, which he tells very well, all 
came out of his own head, and is, as the boys say, all moon- 
shine.” 

“ What!’ said Mary, indignantly. ‘‘He made it all out 
of his own head! Then it’s himself that’s the lovely 
little Le 

“Whisht, Mary !’’ said her mother, putting her hand over 
the angry girl’s mouth. ‘‘ Never give anyone the hard word. 
It’s a story-teller he is—that’s all!” 
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Sr. M. Joachim (St. Louis Convent, Louisville, Monaghan) sends one pound 
towards the expenses of the cause of Gemma, Galgani. 


Mrs. F. D’Arcy sends two shillings towards same cause. 


Rev. Mother Superior (St. Louis Convent, Monaghan) one pound towards the | 
cause of Gemma Galgani. 


Mr. T. A. Smith (Cavan) sends five shillings towards the expenses of the 
Canonization of Blessed Gabriel and Gemma Galgani: 


The above donations, -for which: we are sincerely grateful, will be duly 
forwarded to the Postulator at Rome. 


Contributions towards the expenses of the Causes of Blessed Gabriel and 
Gemma Galgani and favours received through their intercession will be gladly 


acknowledged. in these pages. 


Hook Reviews. 


THE LITTLE WHITE ROADS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Hugh A. MacCartan. London: Heath, Cranton, 
Ltd. T'wo-and-sixpence net. 


This is a little book of great beauty and of high promise. 
Perhaps it contains even more than high promise. To the 
lover of genuine poetry it is always a delight to discover a new 
voice among the singers, and we can fancy such a one—nor 
should we be minded to quarrel with him—feeling as he reads 
these pages 

‘like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken,”’ 


not a star of the first magnitude possibly, future achievement 
will settle that, but a ‘‘ bright particular star’’ withal. For 
Mr. MacCartan has that distinctiveness of note and distinction 
of utterance which with the quality of vision go to the making 
of the true poet. 

In his graceful, poetical ‘‘ Foreword ’’ he confesses to the 
reader his limitations, or rather perhaps the limitations he has 
imposed upon himself in this volume. To cleave the skies 
with voice or wing is no part of his purpose. 


Not mine to scale the high 

Peaks where the eagle’s cry 
Invokes 

“The lonely sky; 


Mine be the humbler part— 

To sing the song o’ my heart 
With shy 

Unconscious art— 


A tranquil song and clear 
Such as a child might hear 
Or soothe 

The untutored ear. 


A song of fields and flowers 
And rosy hopes and hours 
Of dream 

In fairy bowers— 


Of wayward moods that stray 

Along life’s common way 
And love 

That has its day. 


And so over the little white roads we follow him singing the 
song of his heart and listen to the poet’s interpretation of the 
things along life’s common way, and feel ourselves uplifted 
with him into a purified and purifying medium through which 
we can see beauties lost to view in the grosser air of the levels 
below. We share his vision as we walk with him 


Over the mountains where the clean winds blow 
Through gorse and heather, and the sunset wanes 


‘To an apocalypse of blinding light, 

Bedight 

With splendours that the valleys never know. 
The words exactly express the feeling which these poems leave 
with the reader, the feeling of refreshment and exaltation that 
comes of a ramble in the sunshine through the wide, airy, open 
spaces over the wind-swept hills. Much of the poet’s inspira- 
tion is drawn from the beautiful scenery about Dublin, and 
several of the: poems, such as ‘‘ Glenasmole’’ and “ Boherna- 
breena in June,’’ are devoted to aspects of it. Not that this is 
by any means the only or chief source of his inspiration. The 
exquisite little poem ‘‘ Tirnanogue ’’ would alone show other- 
wise. For he tells us that while he once sought Tirnanoge 
in the more or less accepted way, 


. now I seek not ‘Tirnanogue 
In sea or sky or glen; 
For I have found it glimmering 
In lowly haunts of men. 


TPve seen it in two violet eyes 
Blossoming in the throng, 

I’ve heard it echoed in the tones 
Of some_old Gaelic song. 


And should I weary of the press 
And clamour of the crowd 

Tt greets me in an old man’s face 
Before an altar bowed. 


But all its gates are opened wide, 
Its very heart laid bare, 

When I behold the children play 
In some old Dublin square. 


And some of the finest poems in the book are those which are, 
suggested by the theme that must always be dearest to the 
heart of an Irish bard—just Ireland. The inspiring and 
sincere poem, ‘‘ To Ireland in the Coming Times,” “ The 
Hosting of the Dead,’’ and ‘‘ Kathleen-Ni-Houlihan,’’ are good 
to read, and will be read by many with an uplifting of the heart 
in these dark days. 

One fortunate thing about this volume is that we do not meet 
the war within its covers. It is a rare thing to find a poet who 
has nothing to say about it—and one feels grateful to Mr. 
MacCartan for leaving the subject to the imagination of the 
writers of the official communiqués and the newspaper com- 
mentators and rhymers. Of the Irish war there is more than 
one echo, notably in the fine sonnet ‘‘A Woman of Erin,” 
and in the verses on Plunkett, Pearse, and MacDonagh, ‘‘ A 
Year Ago To-day,’ which in the eyes of many will give an 
added interest to the book. 

This, we believe, is the first volume of poetry which Mr. 


- MacCartan has given us. We trust it is only the first of many, 


and that those which follow will bring to fruition the eager 
hopes raised by the high level of excellence attained in “ The 
Little White Roads and Other Poems.’’ Ireland has no lack 
of poetry—perhaps it is some providential compensation for 
her lack of other things. It is something to hear the message 


ow ee | ™ 
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of hope and inspiration sounded in the hour of distress and 
gloom. Her poets are her prophets, and she cannot spare one 
who comes of the genuine lineage and speaks with the authentic 
fire.: Of such, or we greatly mistake, is Mr. Hugh MacCartan. 


GOD’S FAIRY TALES: STORIES OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL IN EVERYDAY LIFE. By E. M. Dinnis. 
London : Sands & Co. Three-and-sixpence net. 

- Miss Enid Dinnis is well known as a writer for the principal 
Catholic monthly publications on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Our own réaders have already made her acquaintance. In this 
handsome volume she has made a selection of her stories illus- 
trating the supernatural in everyday life. “‘ God is nearer to 
us even than the door,’’ says an old Irish proverb, which might 
well stand as the motto of this book. The nearness of the two 
worlds is Miss Dinnis’s theme throughout these stories, but 
the stories are as diverse in character and setting as one could 
wish. ‘The country house, the farmstead, the remote village, 
the monastery, the city slums in turn are made to furnish 
incidents and personages for the author’s purpose. The 
stories, as stories, have a compelling interest, and if they are 
written with a purpose, the purpose is never forced into prom- 
inence or obtruded on the reader’s notice. He is lured on by 
the captivating, vivacious style of the author and left with the 
denouement to draw his own conclusions. ‘The’ book will be 
enjoyed by all, whether young or old, who love a good story 
told with that air of naturalness and truth which gives it the 
appearance of a real experience. We can heartily and un- 
reservedly recommend it to our readers, and we: trust that it 
will shortly be found in every Catholic lending library. No 
better book of fiction could be desired for circulation among the 
young especially than ‘‘God’s Fairy Tales.” 

A PARCEL FOR HEAVEN AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Jean Nesmy. ‘Translated by E. M. Walker. Illus- 
trated. London: Sands & Co. Three-and-sixpence net. 

This is a volume of Christmas stories by the well-known 

French author, Jean Nesmy, which reached us too late for 
timely notice. The stories are very simple, very French 
charmingly told, and very well translated. .The book is nicely 
bound and illustrated, and would be quite suitable as a gift- 
book at any season of the year. Each of the seven stories is 
attractively illustrated, and the printing and binding of the 
volume are all that could be desired. 


HIST: ORIC GRAVES IN GLASNEVIN CEMETERY. By 
R. J. O’Duffy. Dublin: Messrs. Duffy & Co. Ltd. Two 
shillings net. 

Over two hundred pages of letterpress giving a succinct 
account of the numerous historic personages in Irish history 
who have found their last home in Glasnevin, with a large 
map of the cemetery showing the location of their graves, and 
a complete index—this book is a marvel of cheapness in these 


days. The work has been done in thorough and scholarly, 


fashion by Mr. O’Duffy, and is almost indispensable to those 
who take an interest in Irish history. We can cordially 
tecomimend it. : : 
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KA Literary Circfe for Voung RKeRders oF — 
“ Sfie Cross.” 


Conducted by FRANCIS. 


RULES OF THE GUILD 


I. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle opsn to boys and girls 
under 18 yeara cf age. _ 

Il. The membera will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity and truth ; 
and by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and guide. . . 

ITIL. Phey will at all times observe the conditions under which the competitions 
will be held 
IV. They wth endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 
the Quild of Blessed Gabrsel, ‘ 


Here we: are, walking once more into the blessed sunshine of spring, that 
‘comes across the waves and the hills and the moor-lands to meet us, and to 
set the birds a-singing on the branches that are ripe fot budding, and to coax 
the shy little flowers from the hiding places into which they shrank when the 
-pitiless winter touched them with his icy hand. Thank God for the hope and 
.the promise and the enthusiasm of Spring! Thank God for the gladness that 
creeps into our hearts at this season of joy, prompting us to go out inito tke 
greening fields and sing the gratitude of our hearts like the birds! 

I was just trying to say a word to the Guild about the message of the 

Springtime and its mysterious beauty, when down on my 

A Prose Poem. table fluttered a beautiful prose poem from the pen of our 
Reed .. .. dear friend and sweet mountain singer, Lilian Nally. 
whom we all missed last month. Listen to it: ‘The grey, tired day is 
slowly dying away in the west as if loth to leave us, the robin’s song is 
silenced, and.as I gaze down the winding path I can see that Spring, tender 
Spring, has just been born of the breath of dying Winter and is gliding shyly 
in. Soon the purple violet eye will peep out from a mantle of green leaves 
and the frail snowdrop, the pale” primrose and the chubby crocus fingers 
‘beautify the grassy way: soon the wild birds and the chirping of nestlings 
will ‘bring 
j © New joy to the hearts of men, 

And proclaim to the world that glorious Spring 
With its flowers has come again.’ 

All these things seem to speak to us of the goodness of God, without whom 
all things are impossible, and 


we should never cease to thank Him for the 


Dal 
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beautiful world He has given us and for this sweet and tender season of 
promise and joy and hope.’? And there is not one reader of “* The Cross ”’ 
who will not ask Him to bless, the singer of this sweet poem and strengthea 
her to show us through many a long year the beauty of His creation. We 
are grateful to you, dear Lilian. 
The volume of my correspondence is not quite so large this month as last, 
but this does not surprise me in the least, when I remember 
My Post Bag. that the time for writing to the Guild came while the 
holidays were still claiming all the hours and the attention 
of the young people everywhere. Indeed, I did not expect to get as many 
letters as have reached me. One of the very nicest I have received for a long 
time is the letter that has come to me from a new and welcome member, 
May Glynn, of Sutton, England. She is proud of her Irish name and blood, 
and hopes to come to Dublin some day to sce us all. Won’t it be great when 
we have our first big convention of all the Guild members with Francis in the 
chair? J must prepare a thrilling speech for the occasion. From Howth of 
the heather and the bracing breezes my friend Kitty Doyle brings two new 
members into the Guild. Their names are Annie Rickard and George Doyle, 
and I welcome them right heartily. Their nice little letters pleased me greatly. 
Sarah Vaughan sends me wishes for a happy New Year and expresses her 
delight at the continued growth of the Guild. In am very grateful to her 
and wish that God may send her every blessing during the year. ‘The next 
that meets my eye is a grand long letter from Lizzie Malone, in which she 
speaks so highly of my poor self that I actually detect myself blushing. 
Really, if this praise continues I’ll be the vainest and most conceited old fellow 
in all Ireland. A very nice Christmas card, with greetings in Irish and 
English, which did not reach me in time for acknowledgment last month, 
omes from Mollie Joyce, of Cork, who never forgets Francis. Cards have 
also come from May Allen, M. Prendergast, and my dear little friend in 
France, Josie O’Brien, from whom, I had not heard for some time. A _ thou- 
sand thanks to them for their kind thoughtfulness. Josie asks the prayers of 
the members for a friend of hers who is very seriously ill. I am sure they 
will be given quite willingly. Lilian Nally wants to know what has become 
of Eily Barrett of Cork. I'd like to get news of her myself -also, and of 
several other old friends who have been hiding away since the setting in of 
winter. Now that the early flowers of spring are beginning to show them- 
selves our shy members should come forth from their hiding places and join 
once more in our work and play. I am never so happy as when all my 
‘little ‘‘ Guilders,’? as somebody calls the members, are gathered in full force 
about me. Margaret P. Keogh feels very happy and contented as a member 
of the Guild and means to strive very hard to win one of our valuable prizes. 
Determination and perseverance will win it for her, if she calls them to her 
aid Kathleen Flanagan could hardly believe her eyes when she saw herself 
announced as a prize-winner last month. She means to treasure her prize 
book all the days of her life; and I hope they'll be many and bright. Two 
alelightful letters from Mary Rennie and from Nellie. Says the latter in her 
modesty: ‘‘I have not proved so far worthy of calling myself an active 
member of the Guild of Blessed Gabriel: but will replant the seed of determi- 
nation and tend it so that it will gradually rise until the bud bursts forth into 
bloom which never fades and yet always proves itself worthy of notice. This 
is my resolution for the future and my prayer.’’. And if I have any little 
knowledge of Nellie Rennie’s character, I am prepared to prophecy that her 
resolution will not be broken. Mary has been working for the Guild as usual, 
even in holiday time, and the result is two more new members to her credit— 
Alice Heyes and May Glynn, [ have already welcomed May and I now, with 
pleasure, extend a hearty welcome to Alice. I feel certain both of them will 
live up to the expectations of their friend and promoter. From the historic 
city of Armagh three new friends come to me this month and bear to me 
tidings of big hosts that are preparing to journey into the Guild. The names 
of the advance guard are Maureen O'Neill, Kathleen Savage and Angela 
Murphy, and I need hardly say they are a thousand times welcome. Welcome, 
also, will the main army of Armagh recruits be when it marches into the 
Guild. Thanks to Eilis Seoighe for her nice little note. I hope to see her 
some day, perhaps sooner than she expects, and to thank her for all the 
friendly letters she has written me since first she came into the Guild. Thanks, 
also, to Katie Doyle for her message, short though it was. I am glad she 
‘did not forget me during the holidays. Eibhlin Ni Cheallaigh is delighted 
that there is new an Irish page in ‘“ The Cross,’’ and writes: ‘‘ Do leigheas 
gach fecal do bhi ann an’ mhi seo ghabh thorrainn, agus ta an dan beag ’gha 
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tr er Tonoured eek with a single letter? I must i a Aa 
Sierr. grieved over it, and I trust they’ll “ make gon aie Ph aeadane 
fillin ‘the. post bag to the very top. If they promise to - eats ra 
to ards a second bag for the letters of edge gee elaine 
5 sood friends in Drogheda will | giv ° 
Bicaation vethey naight as well start now, so as not to break the poor 
i ick th of the month. RYE ial 
osu S Page eae otal the portrait of Blessed Gabriel, is Ryataed 4 
5 pains the member who brings five new recruits into the pee” d @ 
I rtant All newcomers will please write a personal note to Barr 
or, ‘ apart from their competition papers, asking iv be a ae ck 
to membership of the Guild. (3) mgt oS ger name and address on y 
titi a 2r you send a letter o 3 ‘ 
Oe ampoalg geese saan he again this month, and all the essays on fi baie 
‘Secu snmn Feasts of February ’’ were good, ait I fear pest wile 
itors did not take as much pains with v 
aaa hich ype Core ame done. However, it was ho time, 
and there’s no use in growling over it, The prize goes to Mary Let 2 at 
Robin’s Lane, Sutton Oak, St. Helen’s, i ceganguwnll iets abihs fia ee ils 
vell-i ay that all will admire. ery goo e 
ba pate tig Alasdair, Nora Ni Charra, May Glynn, ayy py ae 
aires Dwyer, Mary F. McLeer, Lillie Duffy, Lelia Savage, wa payee 
Annie O'Farrell, Agnes cs ey ieee es orate teed ares 
ti Boylan, Maisie O’Beirne, Eileen Halpin, . 
pd “There was just one boy among all the competitors ! ‘ St Beg 
Ve very well pleased with the little stories about our own dear . 
Ue, sent in by the junior members, and I regret ae it is 
bers Under 12. not in my power to award more than one prize. ; is — 
gions to Ellie Clarke, Presentation Convent, prone: ay who 
ent a paper that might well have done credit to an older ei pe Tp 
a i Fait to me from May McQuail, Maureen O'Neill, John ut dissin) 
Rinkey Kathleen Savage, Angela Murphy, ap ig? a a eeetey et! 
is Kae, ; i igid Esther : 
Jinnie Andrew, Bernard Keely, James P. Cassi y, Brigid } 
Mas Fileen Keane, Martin Keane, Dick Walsh and Kitty Byrne. 
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12 and under 18 years of age. “h “ 
ay Spa iadeltal prize will be awarded for the best essay on The Shamrock 
and the aah pet ie se taues 

mbers under 12 yea @. 
si repens book prize will be given for the best letter on 
n » ‘ Gs 
paren will please remember the following is ae ting! eR 
apers must be certified by some responsible person as she gee iin ae 
original work of the competitors. ih sen wil We pape pale 
i i d in this issue (one co ! 

Fe ya, hes be written on one side only of the paper. 
the members of a family), and must be Fase tte 

e be sent so as to reach the office no ate b 
Pecan te educated :—Francis, c/o ‘‘ The Cross,’’ St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount 


Argus, Dublin. 


“Why I love the 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
The Feasts of February. 


j i th’s essay my first 

] in ‘* The Cross”? the subject of this mon e jr 

i ha Bilin atl Gane the calendar and Se ip Captig FP D 

After reading over the feasts it ian Deacons Be sR Si 

i sr two principal. headings: firstly, Feasts Cy u 

oe te ip prseiigie with devotion to her, and secondly, Feasts in 

ady s t itt 

lessed Lord’s Passion. fa, ; : 

ne. oe ee feast in honour of the Blessed van eet ” i 
Purification This feast includes the Presentation of the Chi 


Temple. 
offered to God and the mother w 


is) vis ich the first-born male child was 
The eee ee al were required to make some 


